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The Emerging Network of Autonomous Zones 


By Aja Waalwijk 


T he term Temporary Autonomous Zone , as coined by Hakim Bey in the 1990s, 
raises a question: How can a “zone” be autonomous? Sure, people can be 
autonomous, and they can declare a zone theirs to manifest their autonomy. 
A country is not autonomous but has autonomy — many Basques want 
autonomy from Spain. But when it comes to free cultural spaces one can 
speak about “a zone for autonomy” or “an autonomous zone.” This implies 
a place of artistic action, where we show what we do — a place for acting out 
and, by so doing, shaping our own moral and ethical foundations. 


There exists a rhetorical anarchist autonomy in which the term autonome 
becomes an alternative to anarchist for so-called “legitimate” political 
activity. For instance, autonomes can form political parties, anarchists 
cannot. The word anarchy literally means to do without the arcade of power 
or, metaphorically, the dome of domestication. However, autonomy, as 
“self-deciding” or “speaking for one’s self,” stands for independence in a 
different way than anarchy does. Unlike anarchy, it doesn’t oppose itself 
against the arcades of power but acts as it thinks best, regardless of the 
potential consequences for eventual confrontation with existing power 
structures. 


An Autonomous Zone or Free Cultural Space is a topologically opened 
space, be it a landscape or building, it’s a Freiraum (a German term meaning 
free space ) embedding counter-cultural traditions and values like the ones 
promoted by Provo (happenings), the Diggers (Free), the Situationists (Power 
to the Imagination), Woodstock (pop festivals). Rainbow Gatherings, Trance 
Parties (Boom), Squatting Movements (Christiania, Ruigoord, UfA-Fabrik), 
Goan hippies, the Free Festival Movement, etc. Autonomous Zones, 
sometimes also called Liminal Zones, are places for self-realization, places 
where ecstatic energies flower. Such zones lie between defined areas 
without belonging to any of them, like door thresholds ( limen in Latin). 



They articulate topographical topological as well as psychological 
connotations. 

In the 1960s, Provo founder and magician Jasper Grootveld held his famous 
happenings in Amsterdam, creating an innovative Free Cultural Space with 
chants, smoke, fire, and ceremonial dances. These happenings took place on 
a square centered on Grootveld’s chosen symbol of consumerism, het 
Lieverdje , the “Sweet Boy” statue that had been donated to the city by a 
tobacco company. Provocation was the key word. The Provos of 
Amsterdam became the original provocateurs by asking the question: What is 
the true extent of freedom in a public space? When the police made 
themselves ridiculous by arresting Provos who offered raisins to passers-by, 
liberty and tolerance came into conflict. As a unifying gesture Provo Luud 
Schimmelpenninck drew on input from Grootveld to come up with the White 
Bicycle Plan. White Bikes without locks spread throughout the city. 
Everybody who wanted or needed a bicycle could use them. The originators 
of this plan were Practical Utopians: Homo ludens (playful man) was their 
focus, and their goal was extending childhood's imaginative dimensions. 

In Holland in the early 70s, the Kite Company of Den Bosch and the 
Amsterdam Balloon Company introduced Kite festivals to Amsterdam’s 
playbook. These took place at the four cardinal sides of the city of 
Amsterdam, in open sandy areas where new city districts were planned. In 
the early days no permission was required to inaugurate festivals in No Man’s 
Land. Admittedly, free space is rare in Holland, but now even the sky is 
now no longer off-limits to those who endlessly invent regulations and 
proscriptions. 

Enclaves of freedom exist for people of all ages and all cultures and have 
existed throughout historical time. In Holland when it snows children take 
possession of the streets, disregarding all externally imposed rules and 
regulations. Snow conceals the boundaries between footpaths, cycling 
paths, and roads. The children celebrate their Freedom by sliding over the 
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vanished boundaries, by throwing snowballs and making snowmen. And 
just as snow brings people together, so does water. Amsterdam’s canals 
periodically become free cultural spaces during skating activities, the Gay 
parade, or when drunken Orange hordes celebrate football victories (leaving 
chaos in their wake). They also serve as a semi-permanent autonomous zone 
for people living on houseboats and for those who create floating gardens. 

In the mountains of central Portugal there is a yearly Encontro dos Povos da 
Serra on a mountaintop where inhabitants from surrounding villages gather 
to dance, share communal fires, make music, have singing duels, 
desgarradas , etc. It’s been their Free Cultural Space, their Temporary 
Autonomous Zone, their place to be themselves for generation after 
generation. And yet there’s a difference between traditional and modern free 
cultural spaces of these kinds. 

In urban areas like Amsterdam the elements wind and water are well 
represented, but fire, for reasons of “security,” has virtually disappeared from 
the cityscape. Fire can be seen as the ultimate social sculpture, no statue can 
compete with its force of attraction unless it carries a fire within it. A few 
years ago, as an initiative to create a warmer more atmospheric city, a winter 
exhibition of lit stoves on wheels was organized in Amsterdam. The event 
attracted people of all kinds until the police ordered it closed down because it 
created too much smoke. In Paris in winter one witnesses the smoldering 
fires of the chestnut-sellers and in Lisbon sardines are roasted in the open. 
Yet in the cities of Northern Europe no passer-by or tramp can warm himself 
at a public fire, no child ever stares into a flame. (Just a little imagination 
could change this situation. Fountains that contain only water in summer 
could easily become winter fireplaces.) It has always been evident that fire 
is among the most vital of elements for any festival or free cultural space. 
Fireplaces draw people together to sit or dance in circles, offering the 
ultimate condition for contact. In the early 70s, one of the first initiatives 
undertaken in the ice-cold squatted military complex of Christiania in 
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Denmark was the manufacture of stoves, an action that has since become a 
tradition in most squatted industrial places in Northern Europe. 

Autonomous Zones can be temporary, periodical, permanent, or mobile. 
Happenings, performances, invisible theater, and festivals fall into the first 
and second categories. As Situationist drifts (free movements through 
space), the English Tinkers and hippie caravans (which are constantly broken 
up because of police harassment) represent the mobile dimension. The 
Situationists were mainly intellectual artists who related art to the situation 
and impulse of the moment. The 1968 Paris student revolt was seen as the 
biggest Situationist drift of all time. During the student revolt, streets and 
walls were covered with poetry and the slogan “/ ’imagination an pouvoir ” 
(Power to the Imagination) became world famous. As part of a European 
response to American-initiated “flower-power,” graffiti was reinvented. The 
walls and streets began telling a different story: “Sous le pave, la plage” 
(beneath the pavement, the beach). Previously, graffiti had commonly been 
the domain of toilets, as Pompeii makes clear. (The American soldiers of 
World War II ushered in the infamous “Killroy was here.”) Yet political 
graffiti was also well-known, as were gypsy and hobo signs. Creating 
fantasy letters and hard-to-decipher words became a trademark for punks of 
the 1980s, from piss paintings to real murals on gray concrete. But in most 
Western countries graffiti is now forbidden by law, even if it beautifies the 
concrete deserts. 

According to the dictionary, graffiti means wall-scratchings. So, graffiti on 
canvas is a contradiction. Modern art museums brought graffiti art into their 
collections at the same time as it was being banned in the streets — no 
problem for a culture prepared to build a museum around Duchamp’s toilet as 
an accepted theoretical paradox. By allowing graffiti only in a museum 
context the street was coopted by the establishment. Consequently, sidewalk 
artists (who create their art on the pavement and were once a common sight) 
are a rarity now. 
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In the 19th century, street-name commissions in Western Europe replaced 
local street and place names with those of politicians, artists, and writers of 
national importance, an exercise of psychogeographical control, a graffiti of 
the ruling class. In Paris, around 2003, groups of artists and students 
organized the Billboard Liberation Front and began dismantling billboards, 
tearing them to pieces, making de-collages, adding slogans — billboards 
were the only places where poster-graffiti was allowed because advertisers 
paid; gluing posters on walls was forbidden elsewhere. 

Besides water, fire, air, and walls and streets. Free Cultural Space can also 
emerge from the ether and cyberspace. Initially, radio and TV networks 
promised a democratization of the ether — now business has taken it over. 
Even local governments are losing control. The free radio stations that once 
flourished in different cities in Western Europe are no longer allowed. 
Stations like Vrije Keizer (Free Emperor) in Amsterdam ceased to exist. Yet 
music still plays an important role in the development of youth culture. The 
so-called “Pirate Radio Stations” that broadcast from a few yards beyond 
European territorial waters transformed pop stars and poets into cult-heroes: 
Dr. John the Night Tripper, Alan Ginsberg, Bob Dylan, etc. Everybody 
knows them now. The metaphorical use of the word Pirate referred to a 
specifically anarchic kind of freedom. It implied a rejection of all 
censorship. During the next phase of pop-music development, musical 
tribes of rockers, punkers, hip-hoppers, rastafarai, etc. manifested themselves. 
Tribalization via music was a new phenomenon. A musical tribe’s outfit 
reflected its state of mind, helped define its life-style focus. Hippies, Rastas, 
Emos, Goths all stuck together because “normal” people found them crazy. 
But identification with cult heroes was on the wane in the tribes, as it was in 
related sub- and counter-cultures. Authentically committed tribalists were 
rejecting practices that big business and the advertising industry could coopt. 

O 
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Because knowledge is power, in the 1990s it became a counter-cultural aim 
to liberate knowledge from its ivory towers. Freeing information was the 
drive for many hard core anarchist and hacker communities — the precursors 
to Cryptome, WikiLeaks, and WELL. The monsters of Cheyenne Mountain 
were ideologically bound to create a doomsday machine. In the NORAD 
cave, the mountain served as the armored heart of the American defense 
machine and internet. Everything was to be connected to this place at all 
times; it was built never to be switched off. But information chooses its own 
escape routes, from cyber-culture to counter-culture. And technology’s ether 
is not absolutely free. Twitter protest meetings connected by mobile phones 
can be disconnected anywhere at any time, as happened in Heiligendam 
(Germany) when Bush and Merkel met some years ago — no contact was 
possible between demonstrators within a certain area. 

‘■‘Streaking,” running naked through the streets, became something of a sport 
in the 80s. “Why don’t we do it in the road,” sang Paul McCartney ten years 
earlier. Making love in the open is out of question. Fear of sexuality 
already makes nudist beaches suspect in many countries. (In Denmark 
nudist beaches don’t exist — either you are naked or you aren’t, nobody 
cares.) Why don’t we do it in the road, indeed? 

As I mentioned earlier, Freiraum is a German word used to designate free 
space, particularly designating places where behavioral constraints are 
suspended. In theory, all “public” spaces are Freiraums. Yet behavior 
constraints in public places are exercised through, for example, one-way 
traffic signs and bans on drinking alcohol, smoking joints, making music, 
sitting on the grass, or lying on park benches. (Recently, the park benches in 
Amsterdam have been modified to make it impossible for “tramps” to sleep 
on them.) Public space is definitely not free space. So planning for the 
creation of new, actual, physical Free Cultural Spaces necessarily becomes a 
logical next step, planning places where nothing should be planned. 

O 
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A strange kind of symbiosis connects mobile and permanent Autonomous 
Zones. In the 1970s, after Provo formally disbanded itself, the Kabouters (or 
Gnomes) called Amsterdam Freetown , a designation inspired by their 
concept of an Orange Free-State, which was the focus of their small, political 
Kabouter Party. Because gnomes were seen as nature spirits, one of the 
Kabouters’ core missions was to create a greener city. As well as focusing 
public attention on green areas, they planted flowers and plants along 
street-side walls, advocated placing gardens on the tops of city buses to offset 
the effects of pollution, and reopened the Provos’ White House Plan debate 
about squatting empty houses. They insisted on debating the immediate and 
long-term public influence on the environment. 

At almost the same time, Jasper Grootveld began creating islands of 
styrofoam wrapped in canvas and fishing nets, some of which he modeled as 
boats and others which he covered with earth and plants. He and his 
uniquely innovative floating constructions) were soon forced to leave 
Amsterdam because the city government objected to these “accumulations of 
rubbish.” (Recycling wasn’t common at the time.) In a spectacular 
rejection of the bureaucratic restrictions on his artistic and conceptual 
freedoms Grootveld and his wife sailed off on a construction he called the 
Tand des tijds (Tooth of Time). But soon, with the support of his friends and 
admirers, he returned in triumph and the Float Company came into existence. 
Nowadays, the Dutch government has hijacked Grootveld’s initiatives. But 
in 2009, as an homage to his original vision, during the International Climate 
Conference in Copenhagen a Floating City was built by the Floating People 
as a Temporary Autonomous Zone. 


O 

In the 1960s, one widely practiced form of freedom was hitchhiking. 
Thousands of youngsters with little money swarmed out over Europe and 
Asia. Many drivers were willing to take you with them if you put out your 
thumb, and in Holland there were official hitchhike stations along the 
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highways. Such exhilarating liberation is frowned upon today, and nomadic 
lifestyles have slipped into disfavor. Those who travel and live in the 
tradition of the gypsies witness hard times. In England, the Caravans of 
Love are under constant threat. 

Yet in Amsterdam new forms of nomadism are taking shape. The so-called 
“City Nomads” once clustered together in a caravan village, calling 
themselves the Human Garden behind the Animal Garden (as we 
Amsterdamers call the zoo). After the authorities dismantled their 
wonderful free space, groups of City Nomads spread to the margins of the 
metropolis. These wanderers are not simply victims of circumstance. In 
their urge to be free, many have deliberately bid farewell to a fixed abode, 
financial benefits, and identity papers. They’ve relinquished everything 
except a caravan, accepting the possible consequence that in today’s 
government’s eyes such lack of status might transform them into “illegal 
foreigners.” 

Bureaucratic regimes have a fundamental problem with nomads and display 
characteristic patterns of repression against them: there were nomadic 
restrictions in Mongolia during the communist period; NATO troops killed 
Balkan nomads “trespassing” across the new Greek national borders in the 
50s; Nazis massacred gypsies during World War II. Recently, in France, 
Roma families were driven out of the country. When you have no fixed 
address it’s said that you’re hard-to-find, that you don’t “belong” anywhere. 
However, gypsies can, in a way, be seen as the perfect earthlings, since 
they’ve never drawn borders around themselves and have never sought a 
“fatherland.” (In order to get some form of autonomy for themselves, the 
Roma in Hungary recently accepted a “minority self-government system.”) 

The squatting movements in such centers as Amsterdam, Copenhagen, and 
Berlin opened many temporary and permanent Cultural Free Havens that 
provided refuge to cultural nomads. Sometimes temporary became 
permanent, and vice versa. Within the squatting movement there are no 
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leaders — it’s bottom up. Power-mad people are ejected or disappear of 
their own accord. 


In Holland, as a result of a law passed in 2010, squatting is now outlawed, 
though there are still social, cultural, and political squatting traditions in 
Holland — “social” for those who need housing, “cultural” for those who 
need space for cultural activities, and “political” for those wishing to focus 
attention on certain buildings or locations for provocative reasons . Such 
traditions can, of course, be interwoven. Social and cultural squats often 
develop into uniquely complete cultural spaces. The ADM, a squatted 
industrial complex with a minimum year-round population of about 100 
people (with more resident in summer), is a true mini-society famous for its 
Robodock festival, among other things, and still organizes festivals free of 
control and the supervision of authorities. And now, in 2013, a separate 
settlement of City Nomads has established itself outside the ADM’s gates. 
But most of Holland’s early Free Cultural Spaces have been “cleaned out” by 
the government. Squatted military complexes like the one in Baarle in the 
south of the Netherlands were vacated because of the “pressing need” for 
golf-courses and other money-based planological projects. In the 60s, 70s, 
and 80s, Amsterdam flourished when youth culture took root. As a Magic 
Center, the whole city was a free cultural space, a real freetown. You could 
find people sleeping in the parks, making music in the streets, etc. Those 
were the days! 

Permanent Autonomous Zones and Festival Culture 

If you want something done, do it yourself. You can create your own Free 
Cultural Space by being (or getting) involved in Cultural Free Havens and 
festivals as a dreamer, thinker, doer, or celebrator. To create a free space all 
you need are companions, friends who also want to lay some creative eggs or 
who know places where things can or should happen. But free cultural 
space is only possible when there is space for it. “Space Is the Place!” It’s 
all about territory. 
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“Act first, then legalize,” is an old Amsterdam saying. In 1972, a group of 
artists and writers squatted the village of Ruigoord — because of planned 
expansion of the Amsterdam harbor the village had been almost emptied of 
inhabitants. In the same year that Ruigoord was squatted, the Amsterdam 
Balloon Company came into being, organizing four kite festivals around the 
city before finally settling down in the village. Many actions and festivals 
have since taken place in Ruigoord, tens of thousands of trees were planted 
creating a beautiful forest on the empty plains surrounding it. Around 2000, 
the authorities moved in. Police arrived, surrounding the village with barbed 
wire fences. The forest was destroyed, though hundreds of Green Front 
activists tried to save it. But in recent years the village has been legalized 
and now Ruigoord is a green oasis surrounded by industries, paying a modest 
rent to the harbor. 

Dining its many performance tours, the Amsterdam Balloon Company 
(ABC), which acts as the nomadic component of the Ruigoord community, 
has created Temporary Autonomous Zones throughout Asia, Europe, and 
Northern Africa; as well as in Ruigoord (which remains its home-ground) 
where many festivals still take place. From the late 70s until the 90s, the 
ABC held yearly performances in Goa. When the Balloon Company 
performs everybody is a participant, borders between the public and the 
artists dissolve. In 1972, the ABC published the following statement: “The 
ABC is a floating movement in pursuit of freedom in airspace. Anybody 
who loves balloons, kites, birds, or other soundless heavenly vehicles (sun, 
moon, earth, stars, comets, etc.) can consider him/herself as a member.” The 
implication was that during moments of action everybody is a member of the 
ABC. It was a very appealing idea, and in the early 80s I decided to join 
them. 


O 

When an Autonomous Zone becomes permanent, the impulse to 
institutionalize may overwhelm its earlier freedoms. Though direct action 
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that creates non-institutionalized autonomous space brings about conflicts 
with the authorities (as is evident from recent history in Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, France, etc.), institutionalized Autonomous Zones and 
Free Cultural Spaces are also under constant pressure. Organization within 
such a space takes place on two levels: one deals with internal programming 
and infrastructure; another turns its face towards the outside world, mostly on 
the governmental front (be it local or national). If too much is given away to 
the official control system, autonomy fades leading to government control on 
many levels: police at the entrance, civil police among the audience, firemen 
controlling every fireplace, sound regulations and control, obligatory official 
medical assistance, controls on electricity, food quality, the use of drugs, etc. 
All this costs loads of money, tinning what was once a “Free” Cultural Space 
into one based on consumption. And then it’s not free or autonomous 
anymore. (Also problematic here is the fact that small manifestations have 
to follow the same government rules and regulations as big ones, making it 
nearly impossible for them to remain both small and cheap.) 

Scale matters. In Ruigoord, which is now officially part of the city of 
Amsterdam, for decades we have created a yearly Temporary Autonomous 
Zone during our yearly Landjuwel festival. In the beginning just artists and 
activists attended and we located our festival on the open territory that 
surrounded the village. We made works of art out of our tents, statues and 
sculptures out of what was lying around, had an open stage for poetry, music, 
etc. By 1993, roughly 10,000 people were attending Ruigoord’s Landjuwel. 
And because consumers outnumbered participants we made the 
organizational decision to hold subsequent festivals without electricity. In 
1994, only 3,000 people showed up and the participants and the audience 
came together again. (After the city government destroyed our forest in 
2000, the nature of our festivals changed.) 

Festivals have become an industry. Besides hiring crowd control, one can 
rent tents of all sizes, musical and electronic equipment, generators, stages, 
bleachers, dance floors, bars, projection screens, etc. The core values and 
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ideas of the alternative circuit are coopted and commercially exploited as 
mass manifestations. Free Havens like Ruigoord set trends that are easily 
copied. To mention just one example, the relatively new mega 
manifestation. Dance Valley, takes place not far from Ruigoord and copies 
everything we do. 

Carnival in Rio has grown to a point where, as the rest of Brazil sits glued to 
TVs watching what was once a “local” carnival, local dignitaries appear on a 
national stage. In that instance, public space has become commercially 
exploited — people pay a lot to be seen in the streets of Rio during Carnival 
time. By way of contrast, in Salvador, Bahia, tens of thousands follow the 
local Carnival floats to the sound of music. There is a minimum of crowd 
control. People use their own energy to police themselves. The same 
happens in India during the Kumba Mela, which has only 20,000 cops to 
control fifty million people. At the Kumba Mela crowd control is absolutely 
necessary, because tens of millions want to take a sacred bath in the Ganges 
River on the same day at the same spot. But it also shows that, when they 
are allowed to, people naturally organize themselves. 

Crowd control has become an industry, so nobody talks about the size of 
events. Capitalist commercialism leads to the desire for growth, for more 
and more money, unlimited cultural space, objects of interest to the playing 
masses. Not so long ago, the Love Parade in Duisburg (Germany), which 
presented itself as the biggest rave ever, turned into a Love Stampede, the 
Love Tunnel into a tunnel of death. Via the Love Parade, loneliness had 
become exploited. Of the one and a half million people gathered, dozens 
were killed, hundreds badly injured. More than 10,000 cops were there, and 
still they failed to control the crowd. Despite knowing it was too massive 
the organizers had let the party go on because so much money was involved. 
When the participants become a crowd, which becomes a mass, freedom 
becomes a hollow word, as do autonomy and individuality. 
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“You have to row with the oars you have” is an old Dutch saying. The 
authorities’ demand for guards and fences removes true “freedom” from 
events. (At Woodstock the fences were broken down by people who 
couldn’t pay.) Dining recent years we have organized our Landjewels 
within Ruigoord’s village boundaries, but the space is cramped and the 
authorities continue trying to exercise more and more repressive control. 
That’s why in 2010, instead of organizing our own big festival, we visited the 
Boom festival. We still held our thematic festivals: poetry, solstice, 
percussion, I-Ching, reggae, trance, didgeridoo, and so on, but our liberty 
was at risk and our admission fees were sky rocketing — for many even our 
thematic festivals had gotten too expensive. In Portugal, as you all probably 
know. Boom provoked the Anti-Boom Festival exactly because of this 
increasing reduction of festival liberties and escalation of admission costs. 
But an unorganized, mass-meeting of 10,000 people, as happened at 
Anti-Boom, can cause a total mess. No infrastructure often means no toilets, 
polluted water, dangerous drugs, police confrontations, etc. Total “freedom” 
can easily lead to disorder, chaos, and crime. Learning from all this, in 2012 
the Boom Festival announced a price reduction for visitors from the former 
eastern-bloc countries. 

Dining our preparations for Boom, a former participant at Burning Man told 
me: “The artists at the Burning Man Festival are allowed to create whatever 
they like, but they do not receive any of the profits. The money goes to 
stockholders, making the Burning Man Festival a ‘capitalist free-cultural 
space.’ Capitalism stands for quick money, making as much as easily as 
possible. On every tin of Coca Cola somebody earns 50 cents simply by 
filling a dispensing machine every day. Sustainability doesn’t play any role 
at Burning Man. Unlike the Boom Festival, where ecological elements and 
health care play important roles. Burning Man is an ecological disaster.” 

O 
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In Denmark in the 70s, two important Permanent Free Cultural Spaces were 
created: in 1970, The New Society appeared in ThyLejren, and in 1971 
squatters transformed a former military complex in Copenhagen into 
Christiania. These spaces did not appear out of the blue. Gunnar Hjelholt, 
a professor at the University of Copenhagen whom I interviewed in 2003, 
had experienced his first “international mini-society,” as he called it, during 
World War II in a German concentration camp and wrote a booklet about the 
positive aspects of the experience. Based on his work, teachers and students 
in the departments of psychology and sociology at the university developed 
new therapy programs. Empty villages in Sweden were used for their first 
experiments with these so-called “mini-societies.” The best houses went to 
the rich, the poorest to the poor, an arrangement that naturally brought about 
conflicts. The poor confronted the rich; the old, the young, etc. But as they 
came together as a community and talked, their social-class-based fantasies 
faded. Some of the students involved in the experiments were members of 
the New Student Society, and when it went bankrupt the name was changed 
to the New Society. Since democratization was a core part of the overall 
program, non-students were invited to enlist in the New Society. In 
Denmark this led to a fusion of the student and hippie movements. HIP, as 
an acronym for Housing Innovation Project, implies the search for different 
forms of living, being, and working together. In ThyLejren the students and 
hippies established their Free Cultural Space during a festival organized by 
the New Society. Temporary became permanent. Many visitors to the 
festival stayed to build a real New Society. 

A year later, Christiania was squatted. Though squatting was banned by 
Danish law, the Danish public largely sympathized with the projects, so the 
1990s saw the enactment of special legislation. People in ThyLejren and 
Christiania remained unsupervised by the government housing committee 
that set standards for how habitations should look and their lifestyles weren’t 
policed. In ThyLejren one could live in a cardboard box, a tent, or could 
build a hand-made house. Following the principles of free exploration, 
Christiania became a permanent autonomous community for many 
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sub-cultural and counter-cultural groups. Residents have included the Inuit, 
bicycle freaks, communes of all sorts, alternative architects, the green front, 
hash-dealers, natural healers, artists, etc. Common ground (a permanently 
available temporary autonomous zone) lies centered on the Field of Peace 
(Fredens Eng), Christiania’s place for ceremonies, happenings, and festivals. 
But there are also many halls in the community available for such collective 
purposes as exhibitions and cultural manifestations. About 1,000 people 
actually live in Christiania, and each day hundreds, sometimes thousands, of 
visitors arrive to seek inspiration or to be free, to act freely. “You are now 
entering the Common Market” proclaims a sign over one of the gates as you 
leave Freetown Christiania. Actress and culture coordinator Britta Lillespe’s 
biggest concern is to keep Christiania a true Free Cultural Space, to keep it a 
real freetown outside the control of the government. 

Just as the Amsterdam Balloon Company operates from Ruigoord, 
Christiania has its Sun Wagon ( Solvogn ) theater troupe, which organizes 
manifestations that blur the borders between life and theater. In an event I 
witnessed during Christmas time in 1975, hundreds of Santa Clauses gave 
away goods “liberated” from Copenhagen’s supermarkets and were 
collectively arrested singing Christmas carols, carrying an enormous 
crucified chicken with them on their way to prison. Extraordinary 
city-theater spectacles of this kind transformed the whole of Copenhagen into 
an Autonomous Zone for hours at a time. 

Free Cultural Spaces are playgrounds and laboratories for alternative forms 
of organization. Researchers in Amsterdam undertook an inventory of the 
different ways squats functioned and their different organizational structures. 
One of the major points of distinction was the difference between those that 
organized a bar versus those that remained the domain of techies and artists. 
The ones that sold beer seemed more financially autonomous because they 
generated money enough to pay for repairs, etc. The study showed that there 
are many ways of being organized. Every place had its specific 
infrastructure, and all of them were valuable models for future development. 
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Creating an Autonomous Network 


In the Netherlands during the 1960s the so-called “generation conflict” took 
place in nearly every family and seemed international: the Who’s song “My 
Generation” was a key text. The post-War authoritarian atmosphere pushed 
most parents to believe in military-minded moral codes. Family conflicts 
centered on the length of boys’ hair or on whether girls wore pants or refused 
to wear bras. The musical Hair galvanized the attitudes of millions of young 
people. The War had emptied Europe of critical intellectuals and artists, 
who had either been murdered by the Nazis or had moved to the U.S. Young 
talent had a chance to flourish, with music playing a pivotal role in the 
culture of Dutch baby-boomers at the end of the 40s and early 50s. The 
invention of the birth control pill in the early 60s allowed women to finally 
choose for themselves whether to get pregnant or not. Women’s lib went 
hand in hand with this cultural development, with the feminization of men 
playing an important role as well. I, myself, was a buzz-cut child in a shirt 
and tie until, while walking through a misty Amsterdam day, I saw Jasper 
Grootveld sailing a canal on one of his early rafts. As children we all 
wanted to make rafts and float them on the canals. At that moment I 
realized that he, as an adult, still valued his childhood dreams. And I 
realized that I could dream too. 

Now I live in a legalized former culture squat: ZAAL 100, in Amsterdam. 
It’s a regulated. Cultural Free Haven combining a living group, small 
alternative offices, a vegetarian restaurant, stages for music, theater, 
multi-media, etc. When I first started participating in ZAAL 100 activities 
there was no stage for poetry and the walls were empty. I have since 
declared the walls to be “Gallery 100, an Autonomous Zone for the arts.” 
This means that anybody can exhibit here — 1 make no curatorial choices. 
Nothing is insured, so the artists take a certain risk, but when a work is sold 
they don’t have to pay any gallery percentages. For the poetry stage I have 
the same attitude: the artists performing there take a personal risk. And the 
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audience that has developed for those events has proven itself extraordinarily 
generous and supportive, though it isn’t uncritical. 


I have a studio in Ruigoord, where I organize a yearly sculpture route and 
assist with the poetry events organized by Hans Plomp and the Amsterdam 
Balloon Company shows. I also run the Nomadic Museum, inviting 
like-minded friends to exhibit on important Free Cultural Spaces. Creating a 
Free Space depends on where you live. A periodic autonomous zone the 
size of the Boom Festival would be impossible in Holland. A permanent one 
of the size of Christiania could only happen in Denmark. Political and 
cultural differences generate different possible experiences and different 
forms of freedom. Rainbow Gatherings led to neo-tribalism, neo-nomadism. 
Ruigoord and Christiania declared themselves City Tribes. As a planetary 
gathering visited by a hundred different nationalities. Boom advances the 
slogan: This Is Your Tribe! 

In the early days of my time with the Balloon Company, I suggested creating 
a sculpture route for the full moon night, when we traditionally launched a 
balloon. The sculpture route became a theatrical interaction that included 
performers, acrobats, drummers, etc. This sort of initiative is necessary to 
provide Free Cultural Space with substance. Form and content are 
inseparable. My initiative was, of course, related to and became manifest 
because of hundreds of other individuals who contributed their own ideas, 
like Hans Plomp’s open poetry stage; the Insect Sect conjured up by Theo 
Kley, Max Reneman, and the Hippie King Poet Leo van der Zalm; Montje 
Joling’s Why Not Circus; Rudolph Stokvis’s balloon ceremony; and Henk 
Spitteler’s Freiraum concept. 

In 1991, the celebration of Europe’s “discovery” of America bounced back 
across the Atlantic. As a reaction to festivities in the U.S., the alternative 
circuit in Amsterdam joined in an international counter-culturally organized 
“Discovery of Europe,” involving representatives of indigenous peoples from 
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all over the world. In consultation with the community at Ruigoord, I wrote 
the following manifesto: 

America was inhabited by the Indians, New Zealand by the Maori, 
Australia by the Aborigines. Europe was the robber that disturbed 
domestic peace. The invaders built themselves a home and now 
celebrate their 500-year occupation. Ruigoord, a squatted village, 
in solidarity with the destitute tribes of the world, hereby 
symbolically offers its grounds as an anchorage for positive 
energies, a place for rituals; in short, a stamping ground. We 
declare Ruigoord “Stamping-Ground Holland.” We hope that this 
initiative will be followed by a reaction of our governments in 
enlarging the natural grounds for indigenous people all over the 
world. 

In 1992, a Stamping Ground festival took place on the still-open space 
surrounding Ruigoord. South American Indians and Mongol shamans 
visited us and blessed the festival grounds with ceremonial dances and other 
events. In 1993, I initiated the “Dream-Time Awakening” festival, which 
was opened by the Australian ambassador. With the help of a group of 
Australian Aboriginal artists a ritual dance was performed simultaneously in 
Holland and Australia, creating a Temporary Autonomous Zone on opposite 
sides of the globe. Our Stamping Ground is now covered with industrial 
buildings. What was meant to be permanent became temporary. 

In 2001, I tried unsuccessfully to set up a Potlatch (give-away ceremony) 
between the Kwakiutl First Nation of Western Canada and the Ruigoord city 
tribe. Author and publisher Jordan Zinovich, who regularly visits our poetry 
manifestations, suggested that I might best open a discussion about Potlatch 
with the Kwakiutl if I spoke from the position of European Potlatching 
traditions. My initiative wasn’t about copying or appropriating indigenous 
ideas. “Potlatching” is an idea the Surrealists explored, and Potlatch was the 
name of a magazine published by the French Lettrists/Situationists in the 
1950s — free to be copied without permission of the authors or publisher. 
Other European give-away traditions exist as well. We all know Santa 
Claus. (“Claus will come!” wrote Provo magician Jasper Grootveld on the 
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walls of the city of Amsterdam.) I stressed to my Kwakiutl friends that we 
at Ruigoord are “the indigenous people of Europe” and proposed exchanging 
plants and seeds as well as ideas. (“Claus will come! Claus will come!”) 
It’s time again to contact the Kwakiutl, the Australian Aborigines, the African 
Bushman, the Papuans from New Guinea. Let’s make magic happen! 

Consider the Goa Tribe, to which many Balloonies, Boomsters, and 
Christianites belong. We all know Goa as a place for parties, an 
international meeting point for free spirits. Goa, isolated from the rest of 
India from 1963 till 1974, has been a Free Cultural Zone for at least twenty 
years. It was a paradise that is now vanishing under pressure from the 
tourist industry. Around 1969, hippies began arriving there, some traveling 
on the famous Magic Bus from Amsterdam to live on the beaches in caves or 
in huts they made themselves. Unlike the rest of India, the Goan majority is 
Christian, so one could eat fish or meat and, equally importantly, light a 
chillum without problems. (After yelling “Boom!,” of course.) The first 
trance parties took place there, and from Goa color came to Europe. 

Where do we Goa from here ? was the title of a theater piece created and 
performed by hippies in the early 80s. It was a valid question. Partly 
inspired by the ABC’s yearly performances, Diogo Ruivo, a Goa-born child, 
answered it by creating Good Mood Productions and starting the Boom 
Festival in Portugal. He brought a perfected form of Goa to Europe. 
Thanks to Diogo and his network of friends, we can now Goa to Boom, 
Ruigoord, Rustlers Valley, Christiania, Doel, etc. We Goa everywhere! 

BOOM is a trans-national mini-society, a living learning community, a 
glimpse into a harmonious world. It offers an open environment for 
Situationist drifts, dances, environmental artworks, soundscapes, oral 
traditions, eco-awareness. Boom is an art, talk, walk, thought, do-and-dance 
drift, a place of participation, a gathering of free spirits, a place of cultural 
and natural synergy, a place to set you free, to banish routines: a Situationistic 
artwork in itself. Seeing Boom as a trans-temporary manifestation (every 
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two years) makes the temporary relative. It might be more appropriate to 
call Boom a Periodical Autonomous Zone. 


O 

Despite the stresses of institutionalization, it can bring about cooperation. If 
Christiania, ThyLejren, UFA-Fabrik, Doel, Ruigoord, and Boom join forces, 
stronger statements can be made about aspects of freedom, ecology, and 
culture in general. In 2011, Christiania celebrated its 40th anniversary. 
Ruigoord established an embassy in Christiania, and vice versa. In 2013, 
Ruigoord celebrates its 40th. A trans-national conference (a Futurological 
Symposium) on Free Cultural Spaces with participants from many areas of 
the world will be a central element of the celebration activities. One of our 
aims is to create a physical network that complements various “virtual” ones 
— a network promoting the collective interests of activists, artists, musicians, 
writers, performers, ecological farmers, and indigenous representatives from 
all over the world. Oral traditions will play a prominent functional role, and 
with them will come the exchange of ideas. 

Recently, a group of Belgian artists/poets and activists from the village of 
Doel near Antwerp arrived at Ruigoord seeking help. Doel is about to be 
erased to make way for a harbor expansion (as almost happened in 
Ruigoord). Since the harbor is unlikely to be built, and the village is empty, 
these activists see the possibility of transforming it into a new Free Cultural 
Space. To assist them, the Amsterdam Balloon Company cooperated in 
raising an “Axis Mundi” in Doel — with Ruigoord opening a consulate in 
Doel and Doel doing the same in Ruigoord. A few weeks after our joint 
action, the Ruigoord Consulate was evicted by the Belgian police. We have 
yet to decide how we will respond. At the very least, a letter will be 
forwarded to the Belgian authorities from the citizens of Christiania and 
Ruigoord. While at this moment the village is a graffiti museum, the Doel 
activists have also organized a Do It Yourself Festival — the name says it all: 
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Do it Yourself! If you want to help shape a Permanent Autonomous Zone, 
go to Doel! 

Symbolic and Actual Linkages 

Cultural Free Havens like Christiania (Denmark), ThyLejren (Denmark), 
Ruigoord (Netherlands), Doel (Belgium), UfA-Fabrik (Germany), Catarredor 
(Portugal) and countless other squats and communes in Western Europe are 
mini-societies where festivals play a central role. (No Permanent 
Autonomous Zones without Temporary Autonomous Zones within their 
boundaries!) Mini-societies are not simply laboratories for social relations 
or playgrounds for alternative architects, artists, and eco-farmers. In 
important ways their social, ecological, and environmental concepts give 
shape to, and are a real foundation for, “trans-industrial landscaping’’ and 
future urban development. 

Trans-industrialism explores the synergy between nature and culture. The 
Free Havens I have mentioned are among the first to attempt to realize this 
notion. That’s why, in 2009, Christiania organized and hosted the Climate 
Bottom Meeting. While The Climate Top Meeting (also known as the “UN 
Climate Conference in Copenhagen”) was a failure on many levels, the 
Climate Bottom Meeting successfully explored the alternatives demonstrated 
by eco-villages and other small-scale projects from all over the world. 
“Think globally. Act locally” remains the central focus for the Free 
Haven networks. Transcending culture’s industrial limitations is one of the 
aims of a trans-industrial strategy. As an example of how this might work in 
practical terms, from Ruigoord a network of green pathways between the 
industrial sites could connect the whole of Amsterdam’s industrial area to the 
so-called Brettenzone , a green belt between Amsterdam and the North Sea 
dunes. Instead of becoming increasingly isolated, Ruigoord could then serve 
trans-industrial planologues metaphorically as a green heart with green veins 
connected to a green body. Green belts, eco-links, or ecological corridors 
don’t have a high priority in current planological schemes and generally 
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function as buffers between expanding urban areas. City and country are 
still viewed as separate units. Many small plots of land that have escaped 
conventional planologic strategies simply remain “greenscapes,” with no 
further conceptual value. Connecting these liminal plots of land should be a 
main focus for trans-industrial landscape development. 

The Axis Mundi project (which has morphed to something I’m calling 
Geopuncture) aims to center utopian, ludic impulses at specific points on the 
earth in a network that includes and expands on the Free Cultural Havens 
I’ve been discussing. It raises markers at the spiritual centers of our efforts. 
In recent years the Amsterdam Balloon Company has placed Axis Mundi at 
Ruigoord, Christiania, Doel, and the Boom Festival grounds, developing a 
trans-national network facilitating cultural journeys to alternative cultural 
free places and festivals. An Axis Mundi, or “World Axis,” symbolizes the 
center of the world. Throughout history it has been the notion projected on a 
sacred mountain, a column of smoke, a tree, totem pole, or imaginary line to 
the polar star around which the earth is believed to spin. Upholding the 
heavenly dome, depicted as world pillars or trees of life, they help center 
peoples living in microcosmic environments. An Axis Mundi establishes, 
for example, the four cardinal directions, and for many cultures it connects all 
the visible and invisible spheres. Seen as rising from the navel of the earth, 
an Axis Mundi serves as an umbilical cord for people like the Mongolian 
shamans. The aim of our developing network is to allow us as “free ranging 
people” to recognize the central importance of the lives we’re living and to 
work together on different levels in the future. Since many of our city tribes 
are pushing for recognition, it seems important to continue finding ways to 
expand to include other tribal communities in the Americas, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. 

Psychonauts like us claim space for the spirit. In 2008, the ABC was invited 
to an inter-tribal gathering in Christiania. Dining this “Two Urban Tribes” 
Meeting, we produced a manifesto that began with the following lines: 
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Ruigoord and Christiania are both urban tribes of people who are 
different, slightly aberrant, conforming not to what the world 
dictates, but to their inner voice, their spirit. Tonight we conform 
our spirits by shifting the Axis of our world to this location, where 
the magical tree Yggdrasil will be erected. 

The manifesto ends: 

Urban Tribes have a much wider importance than simply 
representing a nice way of living, an escape for a happy few. We 
show the world that there are alternative ways of living, working, 
and being together. The world needs experimental zones where 
alternative models of inter-human relationships, government, 
decision making, and social structure can be developed. They don’t 
need to succeed, but they must allow us to learn new processes and 
possibilities. Let’s celebrate life, let’s make this planet sing! We 
declare Christiania to be the center of our world. 

From the treaty between the villages of Ruigoord and Doel, written in 2009,1 
draw the following lines: 

We, freely creating spirits from Ruigoord and Doel, join in 
psychonautic cooperation with this aim: The United States of Spirit. 
Parties strive towards one global center as a safe haven, for the 
Gesammtkunst (collective art) for travelers of the mind, by making 
the world axis visible in all possible directions. 

We welcomed the Boom People as our fourth Magic World Center. By 
raising an Axis Mundi at Boom, our growing web became a 
psycho-geographical artwork setting up a physical and virtual web. We, the 
Amsterdam Balloon Company, strive to establish powerful international 
creative and spiritual bonds and to proclaim the global importance of 
alternative, experimental societies and festivals. On the full moon night of 
the 24th of July 2010, we declared the Boom Festival grounds to be the 
newest center of our world. A world center is not necessarily static. 
Nomadic peoples carry their center with them, revitalizing and relocating it 
during meetings and festivals. Because the location of the Boom Festival 
may change over the years, our Boom totem expresses mobility. The actual 
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center of the world is exactly where you are. For us, the Boom Axis Mundi 
marks a world center of consciousness, a place of positive power and peace. 

Ecstasy and the Limits of Freedom 

From a Speech, 

Ruigoord Symposium on Free Cultural Space, 

2011 

Tolerance is labeling. Besides admitting something, it 
stands for enduring as well, implying that one allows 
something one disagrees with. Not to tolerate is to make 
something “illegal.” This happened to the squatting 
movement in the Netherlands in 2011. . . . How tolerant 
can one be against intolerance? One cannot tolerate 
violence. Where do the borders of freedom of religion, 
speech, information, or lifestyle lie? It started with free 
men and slaves who set themselves free — free farmers, 
freetowns, freebooters, and freedom of religion. Freedom 
of opinion (to raise a political party, etc.) led to freedom of 
enterprise, investment, and consumption. 

The development of the signification of the word free is a 
story in itself. The Dutch word for free is vrij, which is 
etymologically related to vrijen (to kiss or to make love), 
vriend (friend), and vrede (peace). Vrij stood for a person 
you loved, like a family member or tribal member. Out of 
the word vrijen, as an equivalent of loving or caring, 
sprouted the word friend. Friends were free men 
consorting with other free men; less-fortunate others were 
serfs or slaves, unfree. Friends met in a vrijthof a fenced 
or protected court where no weapons were allowed. 

Instead of war and enmity, freedom is thus a condition of 
love, friendship, and protection. Protection takes 
precedence. I have actually never felt unprotected in 
unfenced or unguarded areas, not even when surrounded by 
thousands of wild people; but I know others are. 

The city of Amsterdam is under threat from a culture storm. An open 
society allows its members considerable freedom, but more and more doors 
are closing. Even the people who legislate the laws and create the rules and 
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regulations that restrict us are happily surprised whenever something 
unexpected happens in the street. Yet they seemingly don’t realize how 
difficult and dangerous they have made it for people just to live their lives. 
In 2011, a storm of protest arose when the police removed Blind Bennie from 
the place on Dam Square where he had stood for 30 years and strip searched 
him. He didn’t have the correct papers and received outrageously high 
fines — something that often happens to the homeless, many of whom face 
enormous debts as a result of fines given for sleeping in the street. Less and 
less culture is seen as suitable for public expression. And a climate of 
squatophobia has descended on our increasingly Disneyfied city with its 
miles of empty office space of use to no one. Cultural Breeding Places are 
touted as the officially sanctioned alternatives to squats, but they aren’t 
mini-societies. Stripped of children, collective kitchens, etc., they’re nothing 
but studios for rent. The architect Hein de Haan calls this whole situation 
“the Singapore-syndrome.” 

Freedom of speech is freedom of thought. What sort of space do we have in 
mind? How do we use freedom optimally? Control systems are autistic. 
When there is too much control, freedom becomes impossible. A festival is 
an open social concept of freedom, and therefore opposes autism. 
Indeterminate territories, or waste lands, are places where counter-cultural or 
sub-cultural events take place. The absence of limits can result in a sense of 
liberty and autonomy, but to be truly free, to practice freedom, you must have 
self-control. Self-control doesn’t mean the loss of all positive potential. By 
keeping your weaknesses under control you can let yourself go. Know 
yourself! The right to fuddle, to wear what you like, to be entranced or 
ecstatic (with or without drugs) is essential for coming to your senses. 
Absurdity loses its strangeness when everybody is simultaneously an 
absurdist, like during carnival. How strange! 

Free space without freedom of thought is a contradiction. There’s free space 
inside your head; doesn’t that sound great? Cheers! Ecstasy is the spiritual 
condition that allows us to say, do, or think extra-ordinary things, to stand 
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outside conventional life. Shouldn’t freedom of ecstasy be considered a 
positive value? Drugs can stimulate ecstasy and influence thoughts, so 
restricting the use of drugs contradicts the basic freedom of spirit. 
Demonization of herbs is an essential component of the Singapore-syndrome. 
(The etymological myth connecting the word assassin to hash smokers came 
in under auspices of the Vatican during the times of the crusades.) Smoking 
gods exist in India and South America; grass seeds and weed pipes have been 
found in graves from 10,000 years ago. In tribal societies drug use isn’t 
limited only to shamans and in the West it’s not limited only to artists. Many 
“normal” people in the west like to smoke a joint. 

Everything can be used or abused. Double standards exist everywhere. In 
Europe the pagan wine-god Bacchus was absorbed by Christendom. As a 
result, the drinking of alcohol is part of Western culture. Alcohol is used and 
promoted everywhere. Yet it affects one’s thoughts, as do all drugs. The 
number of deaths that result from alcohol abuse is gigantic but has never 
been viewed as a problem as significant as the use of drugs that are less 
harmful, or even sometimes beneficial. To make pilots in World War II more 
efficient and effective speed and coke were given to them. Since economy is 
war, a thematic war on “natural” drugs has been declared. Nowadays in 
Western politics, drug use is described in amazingly black-and-white terms. 
When it comes to weed politicians talk only about abuse, danger, intoxication, 
criminality, addiction, mental illness, psychosis, THC levels, brain damage, 
etc. Only the negative aspects are discussed. That’s how criminal networks 
are brought into life. Every politician knows this, but war is war. The same 
language is being applied to our famous coffee shops, which sell top-quality 
weed and hash, all regulated and controlled — if merchandizing returns to 
the street again you’ll get real “shit.” Completely snowed under by this 
rhetorical warfare is the creative power of drugs, and with it the creative 
attitudes that motivate many to use drugs. Such attitudes can lead to 
beautiful things, stimulate liberatory release, facilitate the urge to trespass 
“psychological” borders, relax, ease pain, bring people together, improve 
interpersonal relationships, etc. A joint isn’t called a “joint” for nothing; it 
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can help enable joint action. Of course there are the ego drugs like coke, 
which makes people aggressive, especially in combination with booze. 
“Riot Powder” is what the football-tribes call it. But even coke can be nice 
as an aphrodisiac if you use it rarely. Happily, you can legitimately call 
mushrooms truffles, and truffles are legal. Such word play keeps reality 
elastic but is not always useful. 

The recently-introduced “weedpass” doesn’t only discriminate against 
foreign visitors. As a Dutchman it almost represents having a little yellow 
star stuck on your chest. Everybody who smokes is registered and thus 
stigmatized. Then there’s a real possibility of being refused the right to visit 
the U.S., of being denied work you’re otherwise qualified for, of being 
profiled by the police and having your driver’s license affected. No 
weedpass for me in this developing demonocracy! 

A Few Final Thoughts 

As part of the festivities of the 40th birthday of Freetown Christiania, 
Ruigoord opened an Embassy there in 2012. Christiania now has an 
opportunity to buy its own ground, which means a new phase is starting in its 
existence as a Cultural Free Haven. Filmmaker and Christiania activist Nils 
Vest described the Christianites current situation: 

The government wanted all the old ramparts of the old fortress to be 
put back in their original state. They wanted all new houses and 
trees removed. “So what about the birds and insects?” we asked. 

We took it to the Supreme Court. Since the ramparts are a 
historical monument, only the significant parts of them will be 
returned to their historical state. The Court agreed that as long as 
there are houses in other areas it’s safer for passers-by at night. If 
we hadn’t signed that contract, involving the removing of seven 
houses, they would have organized a general sell-out. We want to 
keep Christiania as a whole, so we’ve decided to buy it ourselves. 

We discussed whether we would buy it as an organization or 
individually. The government offered individual sales. Some 
people and many pushers wanted that, but happily also many 
pushers were against it. Eventually, 95% of the Christianites agreed 
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to be part of a Christiania Association. Some houses fall under the 
preservation act and people can rent them. People in individual 
houses have to pay rent for the ground they’re on. People in 
wagons have to pay less. The government wanted to choose the 
people who live here, but we may now decide ourselves who comes 
in. A lot of decisions still have to be made. But thanks to the 
economic downturn the interest we’ll have to pay has changed 
dramatically. 

It’s natural that our Cultural Free Havens should change over time. In 
Christiania in 1972 the average age of a Christianite was 25; in 2011 it’s 45. 
In Ruigoord and in Doel one sees the same situation, particularly when it 
comes to the average age of those who actively initiate artistic actions. By 
way of contrast, the average age of the initiators in southern Europe, at the 
Boom festival, for instance, is about 30. In 2012, more than 50% of 
Amsterdam’s youthful population originated from Turkish, Moroccan, or 
Surinam backgrounds. These youngsters have never heard of Provo, Jasper 
Grootveld, Magic Center Amsterdam, or the Lowland Weed Company, and 
they are unlikely to ever squat a house or live in a commune. But reclaiming 
public space continues here (as happened during Occupy Amsterdam), as it 
does in cities like Istanbul and Ankara and other centers throughout the 
world. New Cultural Free Spaces remain out there to be claimed and 
developed. And we remain open to welcoming them into our emerging, 
ever-expanding network of kindred spirits. 
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